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POLITICAL EQUALITY LEAGUE LETTER. 

At last it has been settled. The amendment to 
the State constitution granting the franchise to 
woinen is to appear on the ballot as Number 4. 
However, it will be the eighth amendment to 
the constitution when it has passed the judgment 
of the voters on October 10th. 

Helen Todd, the factory inspector of Illinois, 
who is in Los Angeles speaking at meetings daily 
for the suffragists, says: 

“All the east is looking forward with hope to 
October 10th, and a suffrage victory for California 
women. I am interested in the relation of the 
vote to child labor and industrial conditions for 
working women. All women are fully alive to 
these questions, as well as to the benefit they 
would derive in their work along these lines if 
they could vote. At present they have to go 
about it in such a roundabout way, and when 
they do get laws passed the power is taken away 
from them and given to men. 

“There is no question whatever but that the 
vote will help the conditions of child labor and 
the conditions under which women work.” 

Katherine Waugh McCullough of Evanston, 
Illinois, is to make campaign speeches through- 
out the State for the suffragists. Mrs. McCul- 
lough is a member of the law firm of McCullough 
and McCullough, and is a justice of the peace in 
her city. Her work for suffrage has been notable 
for many years and her help will be welcomed 
by the hosts that are struggling for the en- 
franchisement of women in California. Her first 
mass meeting will be in Los Angeles on Tuesday, 
September 12th. The meeting is to be under 
the auspices of the California Political Equality 
League, and Miss Helen Todd, factory inspector 


from Illinois, will be the second speaker of the - 


evening. Miss Todd is also to speak at other 
meetings throughout Southern California. 

In an address before hundreds of people at 
the Temple Baptist Church on September 3d, 
Dr. Burdette said: “Now, what is the matter 
with mother? What’s wrong with extending the 
privilege of the franchise to the woman? Isn’t 
she good enough? A lot of fellows think she is 
too good. That’s why they are going to vote 
against woman suffrage. Every man who is 
afraid of the entrance into our political life of 
a potent influence for civic righteousness will 
vote against the suffrage amendment, even though 
he has to take a man into the booth with him to 
mark his ballot. 

“This is a good republic—it is not a democracy, 
and cannot be made one until the reins of gov- 
ernment are in the hands of all the people.” 

California women may vote at the elections for 
city officials held thirty days or later after the 
special constitutional election—provided, of 
course, that the present voters of the State see 
fit to grant to women the right of franchise. 
Attorney-General Webb gives the following 
opinion on women registering and voting: 

“Should the suffrage amendment be adopted, it 
is my view that every woman who, on November 
10th, is a citizen of the United States of the age 
of twenty-one years, and who shall have been at 
the time of said election a resident of the State, 
county and precinct the time specified in the 
amendment, will, upon compliance with the regis- 
tration laws of the State, be entitled to vote at 
the election to be held in the city of Los An- 
geles in the month of December, 1911.” 


The ‘Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade unien in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipa) ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


| Why Taft Dislikes Referendum | 


The city of Cincinnati owns a railroad 
known as the Cincinnati Southern. It runs 
from Cincinnati south 300 miles to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. It was built in the seventies 
and cost about $30,000,000. In 1896 some 
agents of Wall street magnates offered to buy 
the road for $19,000,000, provided they should 
not be required to pay the money before the 
expiration of one hundred years, and in the 
meantime should have possession and use of 
the road. Absurd as this offer was, it was 
accepted by the City Council and a valuable 
property would thus have been practically 
given away but for an old State law which 
forbade any transfer of ownership without a 
referendum vote. Accordingly an election 
was ordered. The Wall street schemers spent 
money like water. Boss Cox ordered his 
henchmen to turn in and work for the “sale.” 
The daily papers either heartily supported the 
scheme or kept silent. An obscure radical 
weekly, “The Common Cause,” long since 
gone out of existence, was the only paper in 
the city to energetically oppose. Yet in spite 
of all this the people voted down the propo- 
sition. 


Later the city leased the road on terms far 
from being the most favorable that could or 
should have been obtained, but nevertheless, 
this lease is bringing money to the city every 
year and during the sixty years it has to run 
will net the city many times more than it 
would have obtained at the end of one hun- 
dred years under the sale proposition. The 
“legislative experts” who “represented” the 
interests of the people in the City Council, 
clearly were far less competent than a popu- 
lar majority to pass on this question. 

An interesting incident of that campaign 
was the fact that Charles P. Taft was a fran- 
tic shouter for the “sale” and urged the voters 
to sustain it. Is it any wonder after such an 
experience that the Taft brothers are violent 
opponents of the initiative and referendum? 

Mr. Taft bases his objection on the ground 
that the minority has rights which should be 
protected against possible aggression by the 
majority. He appeals in behalf of a bad cause 
to a good principle. But the only minority he 
has in mind is the one that consists of preda- 
tory interests. The “rights” he is thinking 
about are rights to appropriate the earnings 
of others. 

Cases may be mentioned where the majority 
has unquestionably violated just rights of a 
minority. But the rights of the minority, when 
vested interests wish to override them, receive 
no more consideration than do the wishes of 
the majority. The interests must be served in 
any event, regardless of other considerations. 


LESSONS ON MONEY FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly. 


Letter No. 9. 

The most fundamental and important truth in 
relation to the nature of money has always been 
so covered up by the technicalities of law as 
completely to deceive the people respecting its 
true character, although they have always known 
and felt that there was something wrong in its 
power. Writers upon political economy, as well 
as the public in general, have taken it for granted 
that the laws of nations were right in founding 
the value of money in the innate value of gold 
and silver metals out of which it was coined; 
hence the conclusions at which they must all 
arrive are just as false as the premises upon which 
they start. And political economists may con- 
tinue to write and the public may continue to 
argue upon these premises for years to come, and 
be just as far from the truth as when money was 
instituted upon that basis. 

Notwithstanding this mystification about 
money, its true character and power are very 
simple, and need only be clearly and fairly stated 
to meet the approval of the common mind; and 
then the public must know that centralization of 
the power of money is a gross imposition upon 
the common rights of labor and property. For, 
if the material of neither gold, silver nor paper 
money can in itself be used as food, clothing or 
shelter, then certainly the scarcity or abundance 
of money, or the scarcity or abundance of the 
materials of money, ought never in the least to 
interfere with a general and full supply of all the 
necessaries of life. 

For these necessaries of life are evidently the 
product of labor, and not the product of money. 

Yet the special-privileged, present power of 
money is such that the people are compelled 
first to work for money, and then to depend upon 
the power of money to supply the necessaries of 
life. Thus the power of money is first, and the 
power of labor second. The money commands 
the labor, instead of labor commanding the 
money. 

This is exactly reversing the true order of 
society, for it is making a dead centralizing 
power, represented by Wall street, to rule and 
tyrannize over a living productive power, whereas 
the productive ought always to command the 
unproductive power. 

If any writers upon political economy, or any 
financiers, have discovered the true nature, power 
and use of money, they have not made such dis- 
covery manifest to the understanding of the 
public. 

For the laws of nations as well as the news- 
papers and other publications of today are still 
carrying forward and enforcing the idea that 
money is a productive, living power. Yet the 
power of money is entirely a dead power, totally 
unproductive, notwithstanding its legal, accumu- 
lative power. 

We all know the avarice that pervades the 
civilized world, it has been ingrafted upon so- 
ciety by the too-great power of money. In most 
countries it has made production by labor de- 
grading to the child whose necessity compels him 
to perform it. The skill to gain by lending money 
and taking advantage of others in bargaining, has 
been, and is, taken as evidence of superior talent, 
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until, by example and precept, avarice has been 
instilled into the mind of the children. 

It has grown with their growth and strength- 
ened with their strength until it has corrupted 
the very foundation of society. The percentage 
incomes on bank, railroad, State and other stocks, 
and the rates at which money can be: borrowed 
and lent, are the great leading topics of our 
business community. 

The topic is not, “How shall we contrive to 
find work for our idle labor, so that they can 
produce more wealth, and provide the necessaries 
of life, for the general good?” but on the con- 
trary, “How shall we contrive to get the largest 
possible percentage income with the least pos- 
sible production on our part?’ 

This state of society is directly at variance 
with such a one as a just monetary system would 
naturally induce. It is as much opposed to the 
rights of society as falsehood is to truth; and no 
continuance will better conditions for the pro- 
ducing classes under the present monetary sys- 
tem and land laws of our country. When the 
Government shall institute paper money secured 
by service or property, and then found its value 
upon a just rate of interest to all alike, and make 
it a legal tender for all men and all property, 
only to be issued by the Government. Of course 
our financiers will say this is impossible. They 
will be just as positive in relation to this all 
important change as kings and despots are that 
they have a divine right to reign, or that a 
democratic government is a trespass against 
divine authority. Yet we do know that it is 
practicable for the Government to supply the 
necessary money to the people of as staple se- 
curity as it is now to furnish money to bankers 
on “watered stocks and bonds.” And the Gov- 
ernment could regulate the rate of interest to be 
charged as well as they regulate the length of the 
yard-stick, or the value of a postage stamp. 

The value of gold is regulated by law, twenty- 
three and three-tenths grains of gold is worth 
one- dollar, because the Government says so, and 
will purchase it at that price at all times; its 
price can never fall, until the law is repealed. 

(Continued next week.) 

——— Ss 

JAPANESE CRIME. 
(Contributed by the Asiatic Exclusion League.) 

So far as the criminality of Japs is concerned, 
their disregard of our laws is becoming an im- 
portant problem in the police departments of all 
California cities. Leaving San Francisco out of 
the question, because here is supposed to be the 
center of hostility to the Japanese, we would 
direct attention to Los Angeles where the Jap 
lives in great numbers and in undisturbed glory. 
More than 15,000 Japs reside in Los Angeles 
County—and from 3000 to 7000 in the city, ac- 
cording to the time of the year. Police reports 
inform us that many of these people show them- 
selves to be absolutely immoral, and rapidly 
forming a large percentage of the element that 
demands constant watching. The desk sergeant’s 
books at the police station show an increasing 
number of Japanese names, the principal offenses 
being drunkenness, gambling and assault upon 
the person. The increasing tendency to insanity 
among these people is also cause for alarm. 

The lodging houses kept by the Japanese are 
the worst things the police have to deal with. 
Nearly all of them are bawdy houses of the worst 
possible type. “Blind Pigs” in Jap restaurants 
are numerous, no less than thirty of them being 
raided one evening. Two patrol wagons were 
engaged for three hours in hauling liquor to the 
police station. In every corner cases of beer, 
barrels of wine and butts of “sake’—Jap whiskey 
made from rice—were piled until the station 
looked like a wholesale liquor house. It is hope- 
fully expected that these raids will stop the 
Sunday liquor traffic in the City of Angels. On 
one Sunday alone 105 men and women were ar- 
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rested for drunkenness, and the police of Los 
Angeles asserts that two-thirds of the cases 
are the result of liquor bought in these Jap 
restaurants and bawdy houses, where drinks are 
defiantly sold in open violation of the Sunday 
closing law. 

At Vacaville, where the Japs outnumber the 
whites by about three to one, and in consequence 
conduct immoral and gambling houses in de- 
fiance of American law, a constable “not afraid 
of his job,’ after many fruitless night watches, 
finally managed to raid one of these houses and 
capture the whole bunch without a get-away. 
Later in the evening eight more were captured 
in another joint. It is safe to say that a true 
transcript of the records of the various police 
departments of California would show that 
Japanese, irrespective of numbers, are causing 
the peace officers more trouble than the people 
of any nationality. 

In a speech in the House of Representatives 
a member stated: “Japanese have made such 
strides and have been outwardly so transformed 
in the past few years that those of our fellow- 
citizens who only know them from a distance 
are apt to be filled with unmixed admiration. A 
personal contact close enough and long enough 
to pierce the outside veneer gives one an en- 
tirely different impression, however. A close 
acquaintance shows one that unblushing lying is 
so universal among the Japanese as to be one 
of the leading national traits; that commercial 
honor, even among her commercial classes, is so 
rare as to be only the exception that proves the 
reverse rule, and that the vast majority of the 
Japanese people do not understand the meaning 
of the word “morality,” but are given up to the 
practice of licentiousness more generally than 
any nation in the world justly making any pre- 
tense to civilization. I am told by those who 
have lived in Japan and understand its language 
that there is no word in Japanese corresponding 
to “sin,” because there is in the ordinary Japanese 
mind no conception of its meaning. There is no 
word corresponding to our word “home,” because 
there is nothing in the Japanese domestic life 
corresponding to the home as we know it. The 
Japanese language has no term for privacy. They 
lack the term and the clear idea because they lack 
the practice.” 

Professor James A. B. Scherer, president of 
Newberry College, S. C., and for many years a 
teacher in the Government schools of Japan, says: 
“The Japanese have changed in outward appear- 
ance so thoroughly that many have been deceived 
into believing the change compleie, and that a 
nation can really be born in a day. Cer- 
tainly there has been no inner transformation 
commensurate with the outward. Japan has a 
renaissance, but not a reformation. Over the 
hot and still active fires of traditional sentiment, 
ethic emotions and hereditary customs a thin 
crust of modern civilization has been laid. The 
crust is the appearance; the unassuaged but con- 
cealed interior fires are the dominant reality. 
Deceived travelers sometimes confuse manners 
with morals, and because they see outward pol- 
ish they argue to a change of heart. There could 
be no greater mistake.” 

ee 

Professor John Dewey of Columbia was talking 
about a legislator who had turned traitor to the 
suffrage cause. “A man who could be so mean 
to woman,” he said, “must be the original of the 
Clayton jail story. A convict in the Clayton jail, 
you know, managed to do a little flirting over 
the wall. He flirted for some weeks with a girl 


who milked the cows in a field adjoining the. 


jail, and one evening he called to her, and they 
struck up a conversation. Every day after that, 
for a year or more, the girl came to the wall. 
Then the convict, getting tired of her, told her it 
was no use waiting for him, as he was in for 
life.” 
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our Rent Bureau will take you out in 
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The September Day marriage bell’s peal 
is upon the ear. We'll find the apartment, 
flat or bungalow you have in mind. We'll 


furnish it up for you and arrange to keep 
it waiting until the gladsome day when 
you'll “bring her home”—surprise party, 
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furnishings—anything and everything for 
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AN OBJECTION. 
By M. Carr. 

Considering the wide-spread notion that New 
Zealand is the workers’ paradise, I must make 
objection to your quotation in the Labor Day 
edition from Mr. Russell’s article in the “Coming 
Nation,” as it is misleading insofar as the work- 
ing class is concerned. The point which Mr. 
Russell wishes to make clear is that the em- 
ployees are no better off under a system of gov- 
ernment ownership than under any other system. 

In the same article from which you quote he 
says: “For whom do the railroad men of New 
Zealand work? For the government. Who gets 
the profit of their toil? The government. What 
do they work for? Wages paid by the govern- 
ment. Who then is engaged in exploiting them? 
The government. 

“The chief difference, therefore, is in the name 
of the exploiting agency. In the United States 
they are exploited by Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Hill and Mr. Hawley. In New Zea- 
land they are exploited by their government. 
No doubt the difference represents an improve- 
ment. But robbery is robbery none the less, and 
so long as any man works for wages, giving his 
toil and receiving therefor only the crusts of 
existence, he is robbed. 

“The New Zealand Government makes a profit 
from the labor of its railroad employees. It uses 
that profit to build a dreadnaught battleship and 
present it to Great Britain that the Prime Min- 
ister may be socially exalted. 

“Mr. Morgan makes a profit from the labor 
of his railroad employees. He uses that profit 
to buy a castle in Hungary. 

“In either case, where does the employee come 
in? In New Zealand as in the United States the 
employer gets the profits of the employees’ toil; 
the employee gets nothing but bare existence.” 

“Nothing that is necessary shocks really sensi- 
ble people.”—Crawford. 
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NEWS FROM THE SOUTH. 
(By Los Angeles Strike Committee.) 

Since our last report we are pleased to inform 
you there has been renewed activity both indus- 
trially and politically in our fight. The Union 
Labor-Socialist Party has inaugurated a cam- 
paign of noon-day meetings at the various shops 
and our men are acting in co-operation with them 
in this matter and through that means they are 
able to mingle with the scabs and talk to them 
and find out conditions in the shops without any 
police interference and can do effective picket 
work. This is of great benefit to us and will 
bring good results in the future. The meetings 
have been well attended and from the reports 
now received the scabs seem to be awakening to 
the fact that the Union Labor-Socialist ticket is 
going to be elected and with that election it 
means a union town. 

We held our labor parade and it was a great 
success. Between fifteen and twenty thousand 
workers were in line and everything was very 


orderly and the newspapers commented very 
favorably on organized labor’s showing. Even 
the “Times” gave us a very fair write-up. We 


held our picnic in the afternoon and evening at 
Luna Park, and fully 30,000 people attended. 
Raymond Robins of Chicago delivered a very 
masterly address. We will realize quite a large 
amount from the proceeds of this picnic for the 
McNamara Defense Fund. 

Our committee in charge of President Gom- 
pers’ visit are pleased to report that at his lec- 
ture at the Shrine Auditorium, Sunday, Septem- 
ber 10th, there were over 5000 people present 
and he was accorded a great reception. He gave 
one of the finest addresses on union labor that 
has ever been given in the city of Los Angeles, 
and he also came out and told the union men that 
it was necessary to elect Job Harriman Mayor 
of this city in order to win success industrially. 
The papers all gave his visit great publicity and 
certainly gave us a square deal in regard to press 
notices. There is a vast difference in the way 
the press is treating organized labor now than it 
did a year ago shortly after this strike started. 
It shows that the people in this city outside of 
organized labor are awakening to the realization 
of the fact that organized labor is here to stay 
and the more that we are opposed the stronger 
we get. 

The Central Labor Council of this city has 
passed a resolution calling on all affiliated locals 
to pay the 25-cent assessment for a period of 
three months in order to maintain this fight, and 
any local that for various reasons does not feel 
able to pay it must be excused by the executive 
board. The majority of the locals are now pay- 
ing and have been paying right along, but we 
feel that all locals in Los Angeles should pay. 
Therefore this resolution was passed and up to 
the present time we can report good results, and 
there is no question that from now on until elec- 
tion Los Angeles will do her full share in the 
support of our fight. 

Taking the situation in Los Angeles as a whole, 
both industrially and politically, the press and 
public sentiment has changed to a very large ex- 
tent favorable to the union-labor movement 
coupled with the Socialist Party. We lay that 
to the fact that we have a ticket that is com- 
posed of good, honest, clean union men as well 
as members of the Socialist Party. 

a eS 

Among the passengers in the train were an 
elderly lady and her pretty young niece, also a 
young gentleman. The train had passed through 
several tunnels, when the maiden’s aunt said: 
“My dear, we are coming to a long tunnel; you 
had better sit over on this side.” Pretty Niece: 
“Oh, no, auntie! Just let me stop where I am. 
One more tunnel, and I am engaged!” 


Patronize the “Tabor Clarion’s” advertisers. 
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GOMPERS IN LOS ANGELES. 
(By National Socialist Press.) 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, came out squarely for Job 
Harriman and the other candidates on the So- 
cialist municipal ticket when he spoke to five 
thousand people in the Shrine Auditorium Sun- 
day. - 

When Mr. Gompers rounded out an eloquent 
period by advising every man to go to the polls 
and vote for Job Harriman, the great audience 
arose with a shout that rang out for several 
minutes. 

The president of the A. F. of L. will remain in 
southern California several days and will do all 
he can for the election of the workers’ ticket in 
Los Angeles. 

In his speech Gompers declared strongly for 
woman’s suffrage amendment to the State con- 
stitution, and for the amendment providing for 
the initiative and referendum and the recall, in- 
cluding the judiciary. 

The significance of Gompers’ speech cannot be 
accurately estimated. Many of the best informed 
workers of Los Angeles viewed it as the be- 
ginning of the end of the barrier that has existed 
between the American Federation of Labor and 
the Socialist Party organizations. Some go so 
far as to predict that in the next presidential 
campaign the two great bodies will march almost 
as one, and that in the next succeeding fight for 
national supremacy labor will stand with united 
front under the banner of the great political 
working class party, as it now stands in Los 
Angeles. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Gompers said: 

“The men and women of today want more of 
the products of their toil and they will demand 
more and more and more, and, if I read the 
signs aright, they are going to get more.” 

“They want it all,” shouted a man in the au- 
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dience, and as a deafening roar of approval went 
up the speaker smiled and nodded at the enthusi- 
astic crowd that surrounded him. 

Job Harriman was given a great ovation and 
the crowd insisted on a speech at the close of 
which the Socialist candidate was given another 
ovation. 

Prospects for the election of the workers’ 
ticket are growing brighter every day. The-so- 
called good government administration has dis- 
gusted the people in general and the persecution 
of the workers has caused organized labor and 
Socialists to draw together for political action. 

Nearly every night Socialists hold big meet- 
ings in the Labor Temple, and the education of 
the workers is carried out with great care. There 
is an unprecedented demand for Socialist books, 
pamphlets and periodicals. Over 150,000 pieces 
of literature are distributed every week. One 
weekly leaflet, entitled “The Coming Victory,” 
has reached a circulation of 100,000 and on some 
occasions there is a demand for an even greater 
number. 

This activity is thoroughly frightening the op- 
ponents of labor. The seven candidates for 
council are union men, and only a few profes- 
sional men on the ticket are not members of 
unions. The candidates and others are making 
about thirty-five speeches in halls each week, and 
scores of factory door and street meetings are 
being held. The number of meetings will be 
increased until the end of the campaign. 

Reports to campaign headquarters indicate 
Harriman is almost certain of election, and with 
him the entire council, with the possibility of a 
number of other officials. 

SS 
METAL STRIKE IN DRESDEN. 

A strike of German metal workers has broken 
out, and the employers have locked out 60 per 
cent of the union men. 
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Labor Omnia Vincit. 
Governor Plaisted of Maine, in an address de- 


livered at Lewiston on September 4th, said: 


“Organized labor has given to the State of Maine 
her Australian ballot law, organized labor has 
given to the State of Maine her initiative and 
referendum, and on September 12th, organized 
labor will give to the State of Maine a primary 
election law.” 

The words of the Governor were a historic 
declaration and proved prophetic, for, on Sep- 
tember 12th the citizens of Maine, led by organ- 
ized labor, declared for direct primaries by a 
vote of 55,840 to 17,751. 

In 1891 the battle for the establishment of the 
Australian ballot system was begun by organ- 
ized labor. It ended in a partial victory which 
was made complete in 1893 by the establishment 
of the present law. Organized labor was not 
recognized as a political power then and the 
number of its adherents was not great, but they 
had the moral courage and the tenacity that en- 
ables men to surmount great barriers and they 
gained the day. 

In 1908 organized labor, represented by the 
Maine Federation of Labor, began the memor- 
able struggle for the initiative and referendum. 
Resolutions had been passed at the convention of 
the State body declaring for the system and 
they were followed by a campaign that will never 
be forgotten in Maine. The support of the 
State Grange was asked and given, and every 
nook and corner of the State was canvassed. 
The American Federation of Labor was requested 
to send representatives into the State and did so. 
The foes of organized labor and of progress be- 
came perniciously active. Barrels of money were 
used, and wagon loads of literature were scat- 
tered all over the State denouncing the system. 
Daily newspapers published columns of adverse 
criticisms and political orators came from dif- 
ferent parts of the country and made fervid 
appeals to the voters to defeat the proposition 
at the ballot box. 

When the smoke of battle cleared away it was 


found that organized labor and her allies had. 


won a great victory. The people by an over- 
whelming majority had declared in favor of the 
initiative and referendum. 

The Maine Federation of Labor has won the 
confidence of the citizens of the State and is now 
making preparations to initiate other beneficent 
and necessary reforms. 


English Eight-Hour Movement. 

In London, England, the executive committee 
of the eighteen federated unions governing the 
ship-building trades have approved the movement 
for an eight-hour day. It is said the matter wiil 
be discussed at the next meeting of the feder- 
ated executives and that the outcome of this 
meeting will be the almost unanimous backing 
of the demand for an eight-hour day. A similar 
agitation is reported in the steel trade. The 
members of the British Steel Smelters’ Union 
have voted largely in favor of a move for the 
eight-hour day, and the officials of the union 
have asked for a conference with the employers 
to discuss the demand. 


Musicians Win Strike. 

Because members of the Musicians’ Union in 
Chicago desired better conditions and an in- 
creased wage scale, the theatrical managers de- 
cided to get along without orchestras. Church 
chimes and other musical novelties were substi- 
tuted, but their introduction did not improve the 
productions by any means. After a painful ex- 
perience the managers decided that orchestras 
must be restored and yielded to the demands of 
the union. As a result it has been agreed that 
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hereafter each leading threatre would employ a 
minimum of eleven musicians, besides the leader, 
and that each would receive $27 a week, instead 
of $21, and the leader $60 instead of $35. 


To Extend Government Ownership. 

According to the Daily Consular and Trades 
Reports issued by the Bureau of Manufactures, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand is preparing for the 
utilization of the water power of the country. 
The report for Tuesday, September 12th, says: 
“Development of the water-power resources of 
New Zealand will probably be initiated soon. 
At the last session of the Parliament the Minis- 
ter of Finance was empowered to raise $2,433,250 
for the establishment of electric power works 
and the utilization of water power. 

“The rather slow utilization of water power in 
a country where it is so plentiful is due chiefly 
to popular objection to private exploitation, and 
the desire that all water power shall be owned, 
controlled and developed by the Government it- 
self. The Dominion Government and also the 
various municipal bodies that might undertake 
such development have, perhaps, been more cau- 
tious in assuming the financial risks involved than 
private companies would have been; consequent- 
ly, until the action of the Dominion Parliament 
last year in making provisions for the expendi- 
ture of $2,433,250, little serious action has been 
taken, except as to the surveying of popular sites. 

“It is estimated that within five years’ time 
there will be 4200 electric stoves and heaters used 
in Wellington, 3200 in Auckland, 3100 in Christ- 
church, and 3200 in Dunedin.” 

The report states that the introduction of elec- 
tric stoves and heaters will be a boon to the 
working classes as the present outlay in chim- 
neys in the Dominion is probably $19,466,000, 
and is being added to at the rate of $243,325 per 
annum. Most of this comes out of the pockets 
of the working classes. With the introduction 
of the electric stove and heater, chimneys will of 
course be unnecessary. 

Working people in the United States would 
gladly welcome the introduction of the electric 
stove and heater under similar circumstances. 


More About The Courts. 

Under the caption “The Alternative to Popular 
Control of the Judiciary” the Boston “Common” 
says: “Democracy is either a figure of speech 
or a great truth. Those who would have judges 
exempt from democratic control cannot believe 
profoundly in democracy’s intrinsic worth. 

“The democratic theory of government as- 
sumes that a free and intelligent people, who are 
self-governing, will quickly perceive and correct 
their own mistakes. History shows that when 
they really have been self-governing, when their 
will has not been frustrated or obstructed by 
special interests or privileged groups, this as- 
sumption has proved well founded. Opponents 
of the election and recall of judges say that the 
people must be safeguarded against themselves; 
that the people are prone to frenzy and need 
checks and keepers. But is any restraint so good 
as self-restraint? Is it not the best way to de- 
velop self-restraint to let it grow with practice? 
A people who find that recalling a just judge 
for bravely doing his duty does not promote their 
welfare will learn not to use the recall on that 
kind of judge, but to reserve it for judges who 
usurp authority, toady to privilege or otherwise 
betray the common weal. Who is wiser than 
the common wisdom? There is no way by which 
the people can permanently be kept from audit- 
ing the services of judges. In this country they 
are the source of power. They make constitu- 
tions. There is among them the determination, 
firm, and as we believe, growing, that the judi- 
ciary, as well as the legislatures and executives, 
shall minister to their welfare. They will not be 
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U-Need Hand Paste 


‘““Of Course You Do’’ 


The only Mechanics Hand Soap made that 
cleans the hands thoroughly without injury to 
the skin. 

The only soap made that bears the Label of the 
wee es 

“Made in California,” 
Neighbor.” 


U-NEED MANUFACTURING CO. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“Patronize your 
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YOUR SON 
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is Certain and Sure? 


IF SO-ASK 


HEALD’S 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
LET THEM EXPLAIN 


425 McAllister St., S. F. 
16th and San Pablo, OaKland 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital .................6. $1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash....... $1,000,000 00 
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Employees’ Pension Fund .............. $113,473 47 
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Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office 
or Express Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m., 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Phone Mission 7840 Hours: 9 a. m. to 5 p. m, 
GAS GIVEN 7to8 p. m 


DR. W. A. COLBURN 
Exempt Member S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 
DENTIST 
Lecturer of Operative Technique 
College of 529 CASTRO STREET 
Physicians and Surgeons Near 18th Street 


content to elect lawmakers and law enforcers 
pledged to certain policies only to have those 
policies defeated by judicial construction. The 
alternative to popular control of judges is not the 
status quo; it is revolution.” 


What Trusts Have Done. 

When the great Civil War was raging and 
thousands of men were engaged in the mighty 
conflict; when the shop, the mill, the mine and 
the fields were depopulated to such an extent 
that laborers were few, the prices of the com- 
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modities of life increased. Today we are at 
peace, the machinery in the shop and mill is 
tended by thousands of willing workers, the 
miner digs industriously and skilled husbandmen 
are tilling the soil and gathering abundant har- 
vests. Nevertheless, the prices of the products 
of the shop, the mill, the mine and the field are 
soaring. The following table of prices is taken 
from the “Times-Dispatch,” Richmond, Va. The 
war time prices are taken from the “Index-Ap- 
peal,” a reliable authority on the Civil War: 

Flour—War time, $4.10; now, $7.75. Pork, 14 
cents a pound; now, 18-20 cents a pound. Hams, 
334 cents a pound; now, 20-28 cents a pound. 
Lard, 8-12 cents a pound; now, 12% cents a pound. 
Butter, 15-20 cents a pound; now, 30-35 cents a 
pound. Cheese, 14 cents a pound; now, 35 cents 
a pound. Sugar, 10-18 cents a pound; now, 6-7 
cents a pound. Molasses, 30-35 cents a gallon; 
now, 32-38 cents a gallon. Beef, 6% cents a 
pound; now, 15 cents a pound. Shoulders, 5 
cents a pound; now, 20 cents a pound. Coffee, 
13-16 cents a pound; now, 25-40 cents a pound. 

The trusts are responsible for the prices now, 
and the same trusts are giving battle to the unions 
in their effort to increase wages. 


Getting Wise. 

The effort of Canadian employers to destroy 
the labor movement by instilling national pre- 
judice into the minds of the workers has failed. 
The Vancouver “World” is authority for the 
statement that “The few straggling locals mas- 
querading under the title of the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Labor, and better known to international 
unionists as the ‘nationalists,’ are gradually 
dropping their affiliation with the per capita tax 
dodgers, and lining up with the wide-world trade 
organizations of the working class. There isn’t 
enough of them to hold a funeral this year, let 
alone a convention.” 


A Union Built Battleship. 

Work on Uncle Sam’s greatest and latest 
dreadnought, the battleship New York, has been 
begun. The vessel will be built in the Brooklyn 
navy yard and will, when completed, be another 
tribute to the skill of organized labor. The plan 
to build the dreadnought in a Government yard 
has met with considerable opposition. It was 
asserted that the vessel could not be built on 
the original amount appropriated for that pur- 
pose on account of the eight-hour day in opera- 
tion in Government plants. The appropriation 
was increased, however, and the battleship will 
be built by the Government. Before work was 
begun it was found necessary to take off a piece 
of a corner of a building in order that the ways 
might be lengthened. 


Will Not Seek Re-Election. 

Ramsay MacDonald, M. P., has decided to re- 
linquish the post of secretary to the English 
Labor Party. This does not mean that he will 
relinquish his position in the parliamentary 
arena, but simply that he will not seek re-elec- 
tion as secretary at the annual conference of the 
Labor Party, which is to be held in Birmingham 
in January next. This party consists of trade 
unionists, members of the independent labor 
party, and is totally distinct from the parlia- 
mentary labor party. Pressure of work is given 
as the reason for not seeking re-election and be- 
yond this it will be recollected that he will pre- 
side over the deliberations of the Indian National 
Congress in the Autumn. Nominations to fill 
the position will be invited from all the affiliated 
associations and final choice will be made at the 
conference in January next. Mr. MacDonald’s 
assistant is Mr. Middleton, and it is thought he 
may be chosen for the position. 

Se ee 

“Goodness thinks no ill where no ill seems.”— 

Milton. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Present indications point toward increased bit- 
terness in the industrial world. It is altogether 
likely that the greatest battle in history will soon 
be fought between capital and labor. Both sides 
seem to be getting ready for the fight, and the 
struggle will no doubt become international in 
its scope, for the trade unions are coming more 
and more to have world-wide relationships, and 
the employers are coming closer together through 
their common interests. National employers’ as- 
sociations are creating immense funds for the 
express purpose of destroying organized labor, 
and organized labor is storing up in its treasury 
vast sums for defense purposes. What the out- 
come will be no one dares prophecy. 

The strike is a clumsy weapon, and rarely de- 
termines the justice of either side. It is a war 
measure, and carries with it all the results of 
war. But it is undoubtedly true that workingmen 
have been greatly benefited by the strike. Per- 
haps one-half of the strikes engaged in in the 
United States have been successful, and in com- 
paratively few instances do the workers strike 
merely for the recognition of the union—they 
strike for higher wages, shorter hours and better 
conditions of work. Ordinarily, however, the 
strike is engaged in by the trade union only as 
a last resort. John Mitchell has said: “It is 
better to talk a week than to strike a year.” He 
knows the great cost of strikes to labor, for few 
unions have spent more money in the support of 
strikers than has the United Mine Workers of 
America. In ten years this organization spent 
about $8,000,000 in fighting the mine owners. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that either 
capital or labor will ever permanently secure a 
position of superiority one above the other. They 
are both too strong for such a situation to long 
continue. An appreciation of this fact by both 
parties will lead to good results. 
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Union Men 
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“There is no better sign of a brave man than 
a hard hand.”—Shakespeare. 


SOURCES. 

T passed a stagnant marsh that lay 

Beneath a reeking scum of green, 
A loathesome puddle by the way; 

No sorrier pool was ever seen. 
I thought: “How lost to all things pure, 

And clean and white those foul depths be.”— 
Next day from out that pond obscure 

Two queenly lilies laughed at me. 


passed a hovel ’round whose door 
The signs of penury were strewn; 
saw the grimed and littered floor, 
The walls of logs from tree-trunks hewn. 
said: “The gates of life are shut 
To those within that wretched pen”; 
But, lo! from out that lowly hut 
Came one to rule the world of men. 
—Strickland W. Gillilan. 


Judging by the amount of space devoted to the 
marriage of the libertine Astor and the young 
woman whom the millions of the old Indian 
trader purchased for him, one would be led to 
believe that he really amounted to something, 
and he does. He is more dangerous to the moral 
being of the country than is leprosy to the 
physical, and he should be shunned more relig- 
iously than is the latter. 

-—--@ rf 

President Taft has settled the tariff question. 
Adam Smith was wrong. Now we should take up 
some other question that we can discuss for a 
century or two and finally have some 300-pounder 
come along and dispose of it in a few words. 
Did God give the duck webfeet because the 
creature liked the water, or did the duck take to 
the water because it had webfeet? Concentrate 
your mind on this. Don’t think about organizing 
your craft. Carnegie would never become a mil- 
lionaire if you did that. But that is all right. He 
builds libraries out of what he saves by paying 
the mill workers 18 cents an hour. 

= > 

Ex-Justice Henry B. Brown, a pensioner, living 
off the bounty of the American people, says that 
the people, who are supporting him in idleness, 
have too much to say about their own govern- 
ment. He used this as an argument against the 
recall of the judiciary. He expressed horror at 
the idea that a judge on the bench should be 
forced to come down and defend his course to a 
lot of ordinary people. Mr. Brown is frank, at 
least. He openly states what other opponents 
of the recall believe but have not the courage to 
say. His remarks should be circulated wherever 
the recall is an issue that people may realize 
what sort of spirit it is that dominates the op- 
position to this popular measure. 
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MOVE FORWARD. 

The trade-union movement is a progressive 
movement. It is the purpose to always march 
forward and never backward. No union would be 
justified in taking a backward step in the matter 
of the length of the workday or the compensation 
received, especially when, as at present, the ten- 
dency is upward in the cost of living. Unions 
all over the world are striving, and with consid- 
erable success, for the eight-hour day. The ma- 
chinists of New York have just recently gained 
the shorter workday, and it has become a fixture 
in many trades. Some workmen have even a 
shorter day than eight hours. 

It has been demonstrated times without 
number that eight hours per day is in excess of 
that which is required for the proper mainten- 
ance of the people. The needs of the world do 
not require it, so that when wage earners work 
long days, it simply means that they are doing 
so in order that other men may be maintained in 
luxurious idleness. 

According to the estimate of the great Austrian 
professor and statistician, Hertzka, if every able- 
bodied male in the Austrian empire between the 
ages of 20 and 50—not women, not children, not 
sick people, not old folks—were to be employed 
productively for 300 days a year, they would have 
to work only two hours and seventeen minutes 
a day to provide all, not only with the necessities 
of existence, but with the comforts and even the 
luxuries. Now, if this be true of Austria, how 
many hours per day need Americans work to 
produce the same result? The American is at 
least as efficient as the Austrian. 

But the benefits which flow to the wage worker 
by going to work later in the morning and stop- 
ping work earlier in the evening, regardless of 
what the employer’s theory may be concerning it, 
requires no scientific deductions to understand, 
and no introductory volume need be read in order 
to grasp its meaning, for the worker who enjoys 
it knows of what value it is to him. 

The eight-hour day is pretty generally estab- 
lished in San Francisco, and because of this fact 
this city stands out as a star of hope to the 
workers in cities where they are not so fortunate. 

It is urged by some of the employers here that 
because of the longer workday elsewhere, they 
are placed at a disadvantage in competing with 
other manufacturers in particular lines. We do 
not concede the entire truth of this, but one 
fact is patent to all of us. The employer sees 
but one remedy—the lengthening of the workday 
here,—and all of his efforts are bent in that 
direction, and he helps his competitor, whom he 
fears so much, to maintain the long workday, 
instead of assisting the workmen of his rival to 
obtain the shorter workday and thus equalize 
matters by progressive development. He insists 
upon equalizing competition by a_ retrograde 
movement, the lengthening of the workday here. 
This is not fair, it is not reasonable, it is not 
progressive, it is not enterprising, and it will not 
prevail. 

The tendency of the world is upward toward 
better things, and the employer who attempts to 
crowd it backward and downward is doomed to 
ultimate and certain disappointment, because 
reasonable human beings will have no sympathy 
with his cause. 

The employers of San Francisco, if they desire 
to do the right thing, should help the men else- 
where to better their condition instead of asking 
their employees to take a backward step. Be 
lifters rather than leaners upon the shoulders of 
humanity. It will be better for you, better for 
your employees and better for the community. 
We know you have not done this in the past, but 
it is not yet too late to start on the right path. 

Et 

“Necessity is stronger than human nature.”— 

Dionysius. 
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GOMPERS AND TAFT’S ADMINISTRATION 

The statement made by Mr. Gompers concern- 
ing the national administration and Harriman sys- 
tem of railroads has been so mutilated and twisted 
in its rounds of the press, that the exact words 
should be given, as witness this statement by the 
Stockton “Record”: 

“Samuel Gompers appears to be dropping sen- 
sational charges with reckless abandon. He now 
charges that there is a compact between the 
Federal Government and Wall street, to suppress 
the Employees’ Federation in case the members 
strike against the railroads. Mr. Gompers claims 
to have seen a letter in which such an implied 
compact was made. It is highly improbable that 
any Government official would be so foolish as 
to enter into correspondence on such a subject, 
even if he were inclined to favor the highly im- 
probable thing Mr. Gompers mentions. Some day 
Mr. Gompers may make such a reckless charge 
that will be so easily disproven that his position 
of usefulness will be materially injured. A 
modest charge that can be substantiated is far 
more effective than a reckless charge that can 
be easily refuted.” 

Here is what Mr. Gompers really said: 

“But, in addition to this statement of a gov- 
ernment’s power under the interpretation of that 
law is this fact, that within the last twenty-four 
hours I have seen a telegram sent to a news- 
paper, showing that, concerning the railroad over 
which Mr. Kruttschnitt is the general director, 
the opinion prevails in Wall street, New York, 
that the Government of the United States, the 
administration, has recently given assurances that 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law would be applied 
against the men in the machine shops and in the 
railroad shops, in the event of their going on 
strike, and let me say, too, that I have seen where 
the paper receiving that telegram suppressed it.” 

Following is a correct copy of the telegram 
upon which he based this statement: 

“Wall Street, N. Y., September 5.—The labor 
situation has developed so far as to make it al- 
most certain that there will be no strike. The 
market was favorably influenced by the decision 
of the Illinois Central employees to ask for arbi- 
tration. The company will not arbitrate as re- 
quested, because such arbitration would be a 
recognition of the new union. When its answer 
is given officially, there may be more threats of 
a strike, but now that the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law is really and truly going to be enforced by 
the administration at Washington, the first labor 
union that strikes will be prosecuted, if the ad- 
ministration means what it says. The threat of 
a strike is not violation of law, but an actual 
strike will prove the consummation of a con- 
spiracy under the terms of the Sherman statute. 
The administration at Washington has finally 
been brought face to face with the real issue in- 
volved in the Sherman: Anti-Trust Law. Presi- 
dent Taft has said he will enforce the laws, and 
therefore Attorney-General Wickersham will be 
the first to proceed against any labor union call- 
ing its men out on strike.” 

President Gompers has made no rash state- 
ments. His language has been very mild in the 
face of the evidence at hand. 

eee! 
ATLANTA, CONVENTION. 

The convention call has been issued by the 
American Federation of Labor. The next gather- 
ing will be held at Atlanta, starting November 
13th. The call urges that extra efforts be made 
to broaden the field and means for the organiza- 
tion of the yet unorganized workers. This will 
be one of the main questions to be considered, 
as will the demand for equal rights before the 
law with every other citizen. The importance 
of our organizations and our movement, the duty 
of the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall send 
its full quota of delegates. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 

So much has been printed in the editorial col- 
umns of the daily press of late concerning the 
“scientific management” of industrial establish- 
ments, and as the “Labor Clarion” gave Mr. 
Brandeis space in its Labor Day edition to set 
forth his plans, we therefore cannot be accused 
of unfairness when we throw some light upon 
the other side of the question. 

The writer is a printer, and has had some ex- 
perience with the piece-work system, and the 
“scientific” management proposition, as set Zorth 
in the Taylor system, is essentially piece work, or 
the bonus plan, which is the same thing. We 
have seen strong, healthy men converted into 
nervous wrecks in the course of a few years 
under these systems. We know that it produces 
in the individual the maximum of selfishness, and 
makes of him a nervous, peevish, uncongenial 
associate. The Typographical Union gave the 
system a thorough test of about half a century 
and only gave it up when the absolute facts, as 
demonstrated by reliable statistics, proved that it 
was the cause of the early death of printers. It 
has been gradually wiped out by the subordinate 
unions of the International Typographical Union, 
and while at this time there are a few local unions 
working under the piece-work system, the inter- 
national has passed, by a majority of more than 
two to one, a law which will completely stop it. 
It is a significant fact that about eight years have 
been added to the average life of the printer since 
the process of abolition of the piece-work system 
has been in effect in the printing business. 

The advocates of “scientific”? management all 
admit that the bonus or piece-work system is an 
essential part of their plan, and our experience 
has taught us that the organization of labor that 
permits the inauguration of this scheme does a 
great injustice to its membership. The average 
workman, under such a system, has no chance 
whatever, as years and years of experience have 
demonstrated that the tendency is to base the 
wage scale upon the earning capacity of the 
expert when he is at his best, and this is only 
for a few years. The average worker must, 
under such a scheme, always be a slave, and the 
expert, after his vitality has been sapped and his 
nervous system ruined, then, too, must become 
an underpaid slave. 

The system has not one redeeming feature from 
the standpoint of the wage worker. It is cal- 
culated only to put more money in the pockets 
of the employer, even though in doing so it must 
put the employee in his grave. The greed of 
the employee, developed by this system, has an 
insane tendency to cause him to be willing to 
wreck his health in order to gain the few pennies 
that he can earn by speeding up. And, on the 
other hand, the employer, when he sees that the 
foolish rusher is earning a little more than he 
thinks he should, immediately proceeds to reduce 
the rate to bring him down to a “fair” compen- 
sation, and the average man is caught in this 
whirlpool of greed and reduced to a starvation 
wage. Some men, and especially the employer 
of labor, will deny that the system will work out 
in this fashion, but we know it to be true, years 
of experience have demonstrated the accuracy of 
these statements. 

The system not only ruins the worker, but his 
children are of the nervous type, puny and weak 
physically. 

Mr. Taylor himself offers the following testi- 
mony concerning his system, which shows that 
there is no regard for the health, life or happiness 
of the worker: 

“Each man in the establishment, high or low, 
should daily have a clearly definite task made out 
before him. This task should not in the least 
degree be vague or indefinite, but should be ac- 
complished carefully and completely, and should 
not be easy to accomplish. 

“When the shop has reached an advanced state 
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of organization, in many cases a fifth element 
should be added, namely, the task should be made 
so difficult that it can only be accomplished by 
a first-class man.” 

The system was developed in the plant of the 
Midvale Steel Company, and the president of 
this concern in testifying before the Committee 
on Labor of the House of Representatives, in 
answer to questions, made the following replies: 

“The Chairman of the Committee.—You stated 
a while ago, or I understood you to state, that 
when you worked them in eight-hour shifts, each 
man worked the entire eight hours? 

“Mr. Harrah.—Yes; but we were experimenting 
then, and we had our inspectors watching the 
men very close so as to see that there was ab- 
solutely no time lost. We had men with stop 
watches over the workmen working on an axle 
lathe, or whatever else it might be, and every 
time a man looked up they took his time; every 
time he stopped to breathe they took his time; 
and in that way they got absolutely the amount 
of time employed in doing a certain amount of 
work. We have the most improved kind of ma- 
chinery now, but we make it a rule to run a 
machine to break. For instance, the life of a 
hammer bar may be two years. If that hammer 
bar does not break inside of the two years I go 
for the forgemaster, because I know he is not 
getting the work he ought to out of the forge. 
It is the same way in the machine shop. 
If a lathe, the natural life of which might be two 
years, does not break down before that, I would 
go for the engineer in charge. 

“Mr. Graham.—Everything is run to its full 
capacity now? 

“Mr. Harrah.—Absolutely; yes, sir. We have 
absolutely no regard for machinery or for men! 

“Mr. Gompers.—I think every member of this 
committee feels under obligation—I am sure I 
do, as one of the men interested in this investi- 
gation—for the gentleman’s frankness as to his— 

“Mr. Harrah.—Will you tell me your name? 
My name is Harrah. 

“Mr. Gompers.—My name is Gompers. 

“Mr. Harrah—Mr. Gompers, when you become 
better acquainted with me you will know that 
there is nothing I hold back. I am like you; Iam 
very anxious to have this thing settled. It means 
a great deal to me. 

“Mr. Gompers.—So anxious am I to have it 
settled that I have associated myself with my 
fellow workers in order to see that it is settled. 
You say that in the event of these hammers and 
lathes not being broken down much before the 
supposed limit of time they should last, you find 
fault with the men because they haven’t got as 
much work out of the machines as they possibly 
could? 

“Mr. Harrah.—Yes, sir.” 

Can any sane man, whose mind is not com- 
pletely occupied by greed and selfishness, coun- 
tenance a system such as this? 

No trade unionist will object to the elimination 
of waste, nor will he object to a fair day’s work 
for the wages paid, but to any system that will 
grind the very life out of him, he will most 
strenuously object, and his objection will be re- 
enforced by every trade unionist in the country 
and by every person who has regard for the wel- 
fare of the human race. Such a system in Siberia 
might be in its proper environment, but it does 
not stand four square with American ideals. 

ae ee 
CANDY COMPANY UNIONIZED. 

In January, 1910, the products of the J. G. 
McDonald Chocolate and Candy Company were 
placed on the “we don’t patronize” list by the 
Salt Lake Federated Trades. Realizing that the 
cause for this action no longer exists, and as an 
amicable understanding has been arrived at be- 
tween J. G. McDonald and representatives of the 
Salt Lake Federated Trades, it was decided to 
lift the boycott, and such action was taken. 


A Masterpiece In English Prose 


LIBERTIES OF IRELAND. 
By William Conyngham Plunket. 

Let me ask you, how was the late rebellion 
put down? By the zeal and loyalty of the 
gentlemen of Ireland rallying around—what? 
A reed shaken by the winds, a wretched | 
apology for a minister who ::ever knew how 
to give or where to seek protection? No! but 
round the laws and constitution and indepen- 
dence of the country. What were the affec- 
tions and motives that called us into action? 
To p~-tect our families, our properties and our 
liberties, 

I thank the administration for attempting 
this measure. They are, without intending it, 
putting an end to our dissensions. Through 
this black cloud which they have collected 
over us, I see the light breaking in upon this 
unfortunate country. They have composed 
our dissension; not by fomenting the embers 
of a lingering and subdued rebellion; not by 
hallooing the Protestant against the Catholic, 
and the Catholic against the Protestant; not 
by committing the North against the South; 
not by inconsistent appeals to local or to party 
prejudices. No! but by the avowal of this 
atrocious conspiracy against the liberties of 
Ireland, they have subdued every petty and 
subordinate distinction. 

They have united every rank and description 
of men by the pressure of this grand and mo- 
mentous subject. And I tell them that they 
will see every honest and independent man in 
Ireland rally around her constitution, and 
merge every consideration in his opposition to 
this ungenerous and odious measure. 

For my own part, I will resist it to the last 
gasp of my existence, and with the last drop 
of my blood. When I feel the hour of my 
dissolution approaching, I will, like the father 
of Hannibal, take my children to the altar and 
swear them to eternal hostility against the 
invaders of their country’s freedom. I shall 
be proud to think my name may be handed 
down to posterity in the same roll with those 
disinterested patriots who have successfully 
resisted the enemies of their country. 

I shall bear in my heart the consciousness 
of having done my duty, and in the hour of 
death I shall not be haunted by the reflection 
of having basely sold or meanly abandoned, 
the liberties of my native land. Can every 
man who gives his vote on the other side this 
night lay his hand upon his heart and make the 
same declaration? I hope so! It will be well 
for his peace. But if he cannot, the indigna- 
tion and abhorrence of his countrymen will 
accompany him through life, and the curses of 
his children will follow him to the grave. 


An exchange says: “How would you like to be 
an editor of the home paper and sit at your desk 
six days out of the week, four weeks a month, 
and twelve months out of a year, and have such 
copy as the following to edit? Mrs. Jones, of 
Cactus Creek, let a can-opener slip last week and 
cut herself in the pantry. A mischievous lass of 
Piketown threw a stone and struck Mr. Pike in 
the alleyway, Tuesday. John Doe climbed on the 
roof of his house last week looking for a leak 
and fell, striking himself on the back porch. 
While Harold Green was escorting Miss Violet 
Wise home from the church social Saturday night 
a savage dog attacked them and bit Mr. Green 
four times in the public square. Mr. Long, while 
harnessing a broncho last Sunday, was kicked 
just south of the corn crib.” 

———_@—__—__ 

“A man is always nearest to his good when at 
home, and farthest from it when away.”—Timo- 
thy Titcomb. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 15, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Rosenthal 
absent. Delegate John McLaughlin appointed 
vice-president pro tem. 

Application for Affiliation—From Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Union No. 95 (Coppersmiths), referred 
to Organizing Committee with instructions to 
report back this evening. 

Communications—Filed—From Asiatic Exclu- 
sion League, notification of meeting. From News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, agreeing to con- 
ference with President Gompers on Newspaper 
Solicitors’ matter. From Eilers Music Co., to 
the effect that they had strictly union-labeled 
pianos for sale. From Matt Comerford, secre- 
tary of International Steam Engineers, telegram 
stating that he would assist in the amalgamation 
of Steam Shovelmen. From A. F. of L., ac- 
knowledgment of receipt of $764.25 toward Mc- 
Namara Defense Fund. From A. F. of L., ac- 
knowledgment of receipt of names of newly- 
elected officers of this Council. From Pile 
Drivers No. 77, thanks for assistance in obtain- 
ing increased wage scale. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion”’—From Salt Lake 
Federation of Labor, announcement that the 
trouble with the firm of J. G. McDonald had been 
adjusted. Weekly news letter of the Asiatic Ex- 
clusion League. 

Referred to Label Section—From Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ International Union, relative to 
holding union label entertainment in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Referred to Secretary—From Garment Work- 
ers’ District Council of St. Louis, stating that 
the firm of Levi, Wilkinson & Harris were re- 
ceiving unfair Marx & Hass clothing. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Cen- 
tral Federated Union of Greater New York and 
Vicinity, asking assistance in dispute between 
Blue Stone Cutters and Granite Cutters. 

Referred to Committee on Direct Legislation— 
From Judson King, field lecturer of National 
Referendum League, submitting plans for agita- 
tion on proposed constitutional amendments. 

Communication was received from Northern 
California Association, opposed to woman suf- 
frage, requesting that the date of hearing be 
changed. There being no objections, the date 
was set for Friday evening, September 29th, at 
the hour of 9 o’clock. 

Resolutions were presented by Carpenters’ 
Union No. 483, calling attention to the manner in 
which morning papers failed to print the truth of 
many matters of interest to unionists, and re- 
questing that steps be taken to have Scripps As- 
sociation or manager of “Daily News” issue a 
morning paper; after some debate it was moved 
that same be referred to executive committee to 
investigate and report back; motion carried. 

Reports of Unions—Shoe Clerks—Reported 
that the Emporium kept open on Admission Day. 
Bartenders—Eagles Hall matter settled; will pub- 
lish names of candidates for office who run un- 
fair houses. Laundry Wagon Drivers—Watson 
Towel Supply Co. affair adjusted. Retail Delivery 
Drivers—Wreden & Co. still bad. Cloak Makers 
—Cleveland strikers still out; also 35,000 shirt- 
waist workers in New York; hope for assistance. 
Machinists—Men locked out at Crockett. Jewel- 
ry Workers—Are trying to organize watch 
makers; hope for a demand for their label on 
holiday purchases. Cemetery Workers—Juris- 
diction dispute with Engineers; 
tive committee to take matter up. 

At this time the secretary read a communica- 
tion from Garment Workers’ District Council of 
St. Louis, which introduced Sisters Sellins and 
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Hurley, who were representing the garment 
workers of that city. Both addressed the Coun- 
cil on the gallant fight the garment workers were 
making against Marx & Hass firm, and of the 
despicable tactics of this firm. Their remarks 
were received with enthusiasm by the delegates. 
President Kelly responded to the remarks of the 
sisters, assuring them that the Council would 
assist them. 

Label Section—Hope for a better attendance; 
agitation committee attempting to have Mission 
district merchants put in line of union label 
goods. 

Executive Committee—Recommended donation 
of $10 to Button Workers of Muscatine, Iowa; 
concurred in. Recommended the declaration of 
intention to levy a boycott on Kelly’s Garage; 
concurred in. Reported progress on Jewelry 
Workers’ request for a boycott on Sorensen & 
Co. Reported having refused to consider charge 
against a member of Waiters’ Union. Also hav- 
ing instructed a sub-committee to appear before 
Laundry Workers’ Union for the purpose of hav- 
ing them agree to grant concession to employers; 
concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Organizing Committee— Reported favorably 
upon the application of Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Union No. 95, and recommended that Delegate 
Carl Schur be seated; concurred in. 

Unfinished Business—Secretary called atten- 
tion to the fact that he had been requested to 
postpone the McNamara protest meeting to Sun- 
day evening instead of holding it in the afternoon, 
on account of Socialist picnic on that day. Moved 
that the secretary be instructed to arrange for 
Sunday evening meeting at Dreamland Rink; 
carried. 

The chair declared nominations open for Di- 
rector of “Labor Clarion.” Delegate John O’Con- 
nell being the only nominee, the secretary was 
instructed to cast the ballot for John O’Connell, 
and he was elected to succeed J. W. Mullen, re- 
signed. 

New Business—The convention call of the A. 
F. of L. was taken up. It was moved that we 
send a delegate to convention; motion carried. 

Moved that we set apart next Friday evening 
for nominations, and that the election take place 
on the following Friday evening, September 29th, 
at 9:30 o’clock; motion carried. 

Receipts—Ship Scalers, $24; Millmen No. 423, 
$24; Carpenters No. 1082, $10; Web Pressmen, 
$6; Box Makers, $4; Bottle Caners, $2; Musicians, 
$42; Boot and Shoe Workers, $4; Boiler Makers, 
No. 205, $4; Laundry Workers, $20; Molders, 
$10; Carpenters No. 483, $16; Bay and River 
Steamboatmen, $6; Brass and Chandelier Work- 
ers, $4; Boiler Makers No. 25, $6; Marble Work- 
ers No. 44, $4; Milk Wagon Drivers, $10; Car- 
penters No. 1640, $6; Gas and Water Workers, 
$12; Horseshoers, $4; Blacksmiths No. 168, $4; 
Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, $4; Cracker 
3akers, $6; Tobacco Workers, $4; Waiters, $20; 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters, $2; White 
Rats Actors, $2; Carpenters No. 304, $2; Sugar 
Workers, $4; Cloak Makers, $4; Beer Bottlers, 
$6; Sailors, $20; Laundry Wagon Drivers, $6; 
Waitresses, $10; Rammermen, $2; Bindery 
Women, $4; Elevator Conductors, $4; Retail 
Delivery Drivers, $4; Carriage Workers, $4; Sheet 
Metal Workers No. 95, $5; Millmen No. 422, $10. 
Total $345. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage and messen- 
ger fees, $11; “Daily News,” 25 cents; steno- 
grapher, $25; Miss M. Shields, $18; Pacific Tele. 


Friday, September 22, 1911. 


phone Co., $21.64; Buckley & Curtin, printing, 
$14; Crocker & Langley, directory, $6. Total, 
$135.89. 


There being no further business the Council 
adjourned at 10 p. m. 
P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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and Wilson Co. 
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1158 Market Street, Near Jones 
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The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 
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“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 


Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 


To make shopping more convenient, we 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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28th and Harrison Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
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SANTA CRUZ BAND AND SWANTON. 
By Charles Lamar. 

Since the boycott on the Casino, some of our 
citizens have taken interest enough in the matter 
to ask me to give our side of the controversy, 
and as there is always two sides to every ques- 
tion, I will do so, if you will kindly allow me 
space. 

The boycott on the Beach Company is all due 
to the foolishness and obstinacy of Manager 
Swanton, and I assert right here and now that he 
started the boycott business three years ago. To 
prove this I will relate a little ancient history. 
The little operetta “Princess Bonnie” was given 
here by home talent in 1908. Our union orches- 
tra supplied the music, but the company did not 
have the instrumental parts and was not in finan- 
cial shape to pay for the labor of having it ar- 
ranged. So in order to help matters along, I 
went to work and wrote out all the parts from 
the piano score, without pay. It took me ten 
days’ steady work to complete the job. The 
first performance was given at Knight’s Opera 
House, and the following night it was repeated 
at the Casino. At the conclusion of the per- 
formance at Knight’s Opera House, Mr. Swanton 
went back of the scenes and informed the man- 
agement that the fellows in the orchestra could 
not play at his Casino when the operetta was to 
be repeated the next night. That was the start- 
ing point of the boycott. 

A short time after this, Mrs. Swanton employed 
George Parkman (who was then in this city) to 
furnish her a small orchestra to play at her 
daughter’s wedding, and she requested that the 
orchestra play that little song from “Robin 
Hood,” “O Promise Me.” This song was not 
available for orchestra, but one of our members 
had a piano copy, and I was again called upon to 
arrange it for the combination of instruments to 
be used on the occasion, including myself as 
clarinetist. The next morning Mr. Swanton told 
George Parkman that Lamar and several others 
could not play at his daughter’s wedding, and 
Parkman had to engage others, and employed a 
*cello player in my place and a viola in place of 
a cornet and one other change which I do not 
now remember. But now this song “O Promise 
Me” had to be arranged over to suit the new 
combination of instruments. I was out of the 
job—why should I write the parts over again? 
How many men under similar circumstances 
would do it? Would you, Mr. Swanton, if you 
were a musician? I guess not. I put all personal 
feeling aside and re-wrote the song. Now Mr. 
Swanton says that I am of a revengeful disposi- 
tion and calls me a disgruntled musician. Does 
my action prove this? I don’t think so; it looks 
like a boycott against me and others, declared 
by Swanton. 

In July, 1909, the International Grand Opera 
Company appeared here with an orchestra of six- 
teen union musicians. According to Federation 
laws these members could not render service in 
an unfair house under penalty of a fine of $50 to 
$1000 each. 

The seats in the Casino were all sold, and the 
people wanted to hear and see the opera, and in 
order to please them and keep public sentiment 
with us, we passed a resolution permitting the 
orchestra to play in this unfair house. Here is 
the letter of thanks received from the manager: 

“To the officers and members of the Musicians’ 
Union, Santa Cruz, Cal. 

“Gentlemen: I want to thank you heartily for 
the courtesy and consideration you have shown 
the International Grand Opera Company in per- 
mitting its orchestra members to play at the 
rendition of ‘Il Trovatore’ on Thursday evening, 
July 29th, under present conditions at the Casino. 
Under the existing law of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, no member is permitted to 
render service at any place where non-union 
musicians are employed without the consent of 
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the local in whose jurisdiction such services are 
rendered. You generously granted us this per- 
mission, and I am very grateful to you for it. 
Again I thank you. Very respectfully, 
“G. PELUSO, 
“General Director International Grand Opera 
Company. 

“Santa Cruz, Cal., July 30, 1909.” 

Up to this time we had remained passive, think- 
ing that matters would adjust themselves without 
resorting to harsh methods. But experience has 
taught us that there is no such thing known to the 
capitalistic class as “fair play and half the road.” 

As to the boycott on the Casino, if the city of 
Santa Cruz is to suffer directly or indirectly, the 
citizens can pass the blame up to Mr. Swanton, 
for he brought it about by his own acts. 

ee eee 
THE ENGLISH STRIKE. 

The following is taken from the editorial col- 
umns of the “Cornish Echo” of August 25th, and 
will give an idea of the sentiment aroused by 
the great railroad strike: 

“General satisfaction is expressed at the set- 
tlement of the railway strike, which seemed to 
fall like a thunderbolt from the blue, and not- 
withstanding its short duration, completely par- 
alyzed trade throughout the country. 

“Various causes were put forward for the sud- 
den ‘down tool’ movement, and the ‘Lancet’ sug- 
gested that the labor unrest might be due to the 
intensity and persistency of heat waves. But to 
the serious observer it was the outburst of a 
long-threatened storm, indications of which had 
been long in the air. 

“The relationship between capital and labor is 
a frequent point of discussion during times of 
political strife, and no one will deny the insep- 
arable bond between these two factors in the 
production of wealth, but capitalists too often 
make the mistake of regarding capital as the 
only factor, that capital is independent of labor, 
but that labor is absolutely dependent on capital. 
This one-sided view has received a rude shock 
in the recent railway strike. By the cessation of 
labor, the great wealth-producing machine was 
brought to a standstill, a colossal fortune was 
lost in a few days, famine stared the nation in 
the face, and this country realized, as never be- 
fore, that the toiler is to be reckoned with, and 
is indispensable to its welfare. 

“For the very luxuries which the rich man en- 
joys he is dependent on the toiler. He owes 
thanks to the miner for his motor car, and is 
indebted to the cruelly treated negro for the 
rubber for his tires. And yet the miner is often 
so underpaid that the only carriage he is able 
to provide for the baby is a biscuit box mounted 
on disused perambulator wheels. 

“The cost of living, however, has increased 
very considerably, and without an adequate rise 
in wages, men are beginning to find it impossible 
to make both ends meet. Little wonder is it 
then that they should strike! 

“But perhaps the root cause of the strike was 
the refusal of the railway companies—unlike 
other employers—to recognize the trade unions 
and to meet face to face the men’s representa- 
tives, who are experts in matters relating to 
capital and labor, and who would be able to meet 
employers on equal grounds as far as logical 
argument and fair play are concerned. Had the 
railway companies, without being forced by the 
Government, consented to this course, the strike 
would have been averted.” 

SSS 
TOILERS NEED NOT APPLY. 

Another philanthropy has blown up. Forest 
Hill Garden, the Utopian village now nearing 
completion by the Russell Sage Foundation, will 
not be an abiding place for poor toilers. The 
trustees have decided so. The Scriptural saying: 
“To him that hath shall be given,” holds true 
in this case. 
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ATTENTION! 


“A labor paper is a far BETTER ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM than any ordinary newspaper in, com- 
parison with circulation. A labor paper, for 
example, having 2000 subscribers, is of more 
value to the business man who advertises in 
it than ordinary papers with 20,000 sub- 
scribers.”—Printers’ Ink. 


BROWN & POWER STATIONERY CO. 


327-335 California Street 


We are the only house in San Francisco which carries a full 
line of Ledgers, Journal, Cash Books, Stenographers’ Note 
Books, Receipt Books, etc., that are made strictly under 
Union Conditions and carry the Union Label. 

Complete line of Stationery and Janitors’ Supplies. 
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P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 


UNION FLORIST 
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NEAR MISSION ST. 
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Regal Typewriter Paper 
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DEMAND THE BRAND 
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Notes in Union Life 


The following deaths have been reported in 
union circles during the past week: Hugh Con- 


roy of the marine engineers, John Hayes of the’ 


riggers and stevedores, David McConaghey of 
the marine cooks, Eugene F. Stegall of the marine 
engineers, Joseph P. Connelly of the riggers and 
stevedores. Louis Engelgren of the Alaska fish- 
ermen, William Martens of the riggers and steve- 
dores, Leo Pieper of the sheet metal workers. 

E. Ellison, John W. Ericksen, Frederick 
Meyers, H. Mollander, Paul Scharrenberg and 
C. C. Simonsen have been chosen to represent 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific at the session 
of the State Federation of Labor at Bakersfield 
next month. 

The Labor Council decided to send a delegate 
to the American Federation of Labor and will 
elect one on the last Friday in the month. 

During the last six months there has been an 
increase of 3000 in the membership of unions 
affliated with the Los Angeles, Cal., Labor 
Council, and the total increase since June 1, 1910, 
is 7216, making a total of 14,329 union men in 
Los Angeles. 

The Press Feeders’ and Assistants’ Union had 
a musical and literary entertainment and jinks 
in the Auditorium Annex, Thursday evening, 
under the direction of its social committee, 
composed of Charles Sullivan (chairman), Walter 
Johnson, Vincent Quarrero, Edward Shaw and 
Edward McGinity. 

At the meeting of the Labor Council last Fri- 
day night John O’Connell was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the ‘Labor 
Clarion.” 

Because of the Socialist campaign picnic in 
Glen Park on Sunday, September 24th, and the 
Samuel Gompers meeting in Dreamland Rink in 
the evening, no propaganda meeting will be held 
in Germania Hall on Sunday evening under the 
auspices of the Socialists. 

Steam Laundry Workers’ Union No. 26 has 
donated $10 to the Muscatine button workers. 

The committee in charge of the McNamara 
protest meeting to be addressed Sunday night by 
Samuel Gompers says that it has agreed to the 
request of many business and professional men 
who wish to act as vice-presidents. Presidents 
of labor organizations selected to act as vice- 
presidents are requested to call at the Labor 
Council office to receive their credentials. Olaf 
A. Tveitmoe will preside. Mayor McCarthy and 
Supervisor Kelly will also speak. 

Wednesday afternoon Superintendent Alfred 
Roncovieri, Supervisors Gallagher and Kelly, and 
Miss Maude Younger presented a cash prize of 
$25 to each of the four scholars of the public 
schools who submitted the best essays on the 
meaning of Labor Day. The Hancock School, 
from which the best essay came, will be presented 
with a statue of Victory and a framed picture 
valued in all at $100. 

A. Condrotte will represent the Bartenders’ 
Union at the convention of the State Federation 
of Labor. 

The Joint Council of Teamsters has decided 
that washers employed in garages are under the 
jurisdiction of the Chauffeurs’ Union, while those 
working in stables must affiliate with the Stable- 
men’s Union. 

Philip Knell and J. J. Breslin have been elected 
to represent the Gas Workers’ Union No. 9840 at 
the annual convention of the State Federation, 
to be held at Bakersfield, October 2d. 

Professor Maynard Shipley will lecture under 
the auspices of the Liberal League in Building 
Trades Hall, Friday, September 29th, at 8 p. m. 

ee 

A general strike has been declared in Cadiz, 
Spain, and the greater portion of the shops and 
factories has been closed. - 
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ST. LOUIS GARMENT WORKERS. 

At the meeting of the Labor Council last Friday 
night Miss Katherine Hurley and Miss Fannie 
Sellins of the Garment Workers’ Union of St. 
Louis, told in an able manner the causes that led 
up to the lockout in the Marx & Hass clothing 
factories there. Miss Sellins drew a strong word 
picture of the conditions under which some of 
the girls worked. She said that some of them 
worked in a shed where on hot summer days the 
tar which was placed over the cracks in the roof 
dripped down upon them. When it rained, they 
received most of it, as the roof was very much 
like a sieve. She told of the efforts, after they 
were locked out, of the proprietors of the factory 
to induce them to return to work under open 
shop rules, which, she said, were declined, and 
declared that out of the 600 women who were 
turned out, only 25 deserted the ranks. 

“We are,” said she, “on a tour of the cities 
in the United States in which the products of the 
firm named are handled. We worked for this 
firm for 15 years, helped them to become mil- 
lionaires, and, now our mission, with the help of 
organized labor all over the country—although 
we have injunctions hanging over our heads—is 
to kill the sale of their goods until they concede 
a living wage and promise not to work their 
employees under sweatshop conditions. This can 
be done by asking the merchants of this city not 
to handle their goods.” 

Miss Hurley said that conditions such as had 
been pictured would not exist if all the union 
men and women would stick together and refuse 
all but union products. ‘“We do not ask you,” 
she said, “to put one hand in your pocket, take 
out some money to help us, and then put your 
other hand in the other pocket and give it for 
the products of those who have locked us out. 
What we want is your moral support—that is, 
that you induce your merchants not to handle 
the goods which are being smuggled into this 
city under assumed names, and we appeal to you, 
in the name of the garment workers of our city, 
not to purchase the goods made by this firm.” 

She said that while the women of Missouri 
have not yet gotten the ballot, they know a little 
about politics and know how to work to defeat a 
candidate who does not stand fair with the labor- 
ing classes. She gave instances of how the women 
of her home city worked to defeat two such can- 
didates and succeeded, going to the extent of 
giving the school children five cents each to buy 
candy with if they would distribute circulars. 

“The merchants’ associations,’ she said, “if 
they have any differences, have them in the back 
room and do not do as labor men, quarrel in the 
open.” 

If Friday night’s effort is a sample of what 
these two young women are doing all over the 
country, we venture the prediction that the firm 
of Marx & Hass will soon be unionized or go out 
of business. 


ORPHEUM. 

Sam Mann will head the Orpheum bill next 
week in a one-act comedy entitled “The New 
Leader.” Mr. Mann will have the support of an 
excellent company. The Seven Belfords, athletes 
and feet posturers, will present their unique acro- 
batic performance. Conlin, Steele and Carr will 
appear in “Bits of Musical Comedy.” Conlin and 
Carr are two clever comedians, and Lillian Steele 
is an attractive, versatile and graceful girl. Harry 
Breen, the rapid-fire song writer, will be in- 
cluded in next week’s attractions. He is an 
admirable comedian and the most insignificant 
occurrence in the auditorium is seized upon by 
him as a subject for his impromptu verse. Next 
week will be the last of the Australian Wood- 
choppers; The Four Elles; Lily Lena and Edwin 
Stevens. Miss Lena will be heard in an entirely 
new repertoire of songs and Mr. Stevens, aided 
by Tina Marshall, will appear in “A Lesson In 
Arithmetic.” 
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MATTIE M. BARKLEY 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
Typewriting, Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 


Phones: Kearny 3047; J 1660 565 PacificBuilding 


Rich, mellow, perfectly aged in wood 
and very delicately flavored 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


Sorensen Co. 
Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 


Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
Samee 7 Sorensen Ste Mission Bt. moar 384. 


14K, 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 


WEDDING RINGS ranted for 2 years. 
O’Farrell Street bet. 


@® r fi h 4 It tit Powell and Stockton 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 


SAM MANN and his players in “The New Leader,” 
by Aaron Hoffman; 7—BELFORDS—7 Agile Ath- 
letes; CONLIN, STEELE & CARR, “Bits of Musi- 
eal Comedy”; HARRY BREEN, The Rapid-Fire 
Song Writer; THE AUSTRALIAN WOODCHOP- 
PERS, Jackson & McClaren; FOUR ELLES; NEW 
DAYLIGHT MOTION PICTURES. Last Week— 
LILY LENA, New Songs. Last Week—EDWIN 
STEVENS, aided by Tina Marshall, presenting a 
new Musical Vaudeville, “A Lesson in Arithmetic.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C-1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


| — 

TBUST EY 

OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGONaUT SHIRTS 
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Men and Measures 


Oregon has an employers’ liability law, and we 
clip the following from the Portland “Labor 
Press:” “The employers’ liability law is not only 
keeping cases out of court, but it is keeping men 
out of dangerous places, and it is preventing many 
accidents and death.” 

Governor Francis E. McGovern of Wisconsin 
has exalted views on the value of labor. He 
writes: “Labor is the only true alchemy. The 
laborer alone really transmits base metals into 
gold by giving value to things before found 
worthless. Labor on the farm, in the mines, and 
in the forest, adds to the sum of raw materials 
adapted to man’s use. Labor in the shop, fac- 
tory and mill, fits products thus wrested from 
stubborn nature to practical ends and the satis- 
faction of human wants. The laborer, therefore, 
is the real creator of wealth; though at times 
others may be custodians of it, charged with the 
duty of using it for the preservation of the com- 
mon good.” 

George Gearring Hiatt, who has been in the 
United States eighteen months studying indus- 
trial conditions in behalf of the Tariff Reform 
Party in England, declares that while the wages 
of the American workmen are higher than those 
of his British brother, he is no better off than the 
latter. “At the end of the week,” he says, “the 
American has not a cent more in his pocket than 
the British workman.” 

The International Miners’ organization has just 
concluded its session in London, and very im- 
portant discussions were held. The German res- 
olution was adopted, and is as follows: ‘That 
this congress is of the opinion that the length of 
the shift of all the workmen employed in mining 
industry, on the surface or underground, should 
be reduced by law to eight hours, from bank to 
bank; in very hot and wet places the length of 
the shifts should be six hours at the most.” 
Other speeches were made on pensions for min- 
ers; there being resolutions introduced by Austri- 
an, Belgian, French and English delegates, and 
while there were wide differences in the plans 
proposed, all three resolutions were adopted. 

Organized labor’s demand for railroad legisla- 
tion, looking to the safety of the employed and 
the public has received added stimulus in the two 
latest railroad catastrophies in which twenty- 
seven boys, girls, men and women were mangled 
and slain, and eighty-six were maimed and in- 
jured. Young and old were hurled into eternity 
without time for preparation, scores of homes 
are filled with grief and disconsolation and many 
physical wrecks will linger for a little while, vic- 
tims of the death-dealing railroads. Speeding 
eastward behind time Lehigh Valley train No. 4 
ran into a spreading rail on a trestle over Cana- 
daigua Creek, N. Y., and two day coaches from 
the mid section of the train plunged downward 
forty feet, striking the east embankment like a 
pair of projectiles, killing twenty-seven and injur- 
ing seventy-six people. The cars were smashed 
into a crumbled mass of wood, metal and glass, 
under which lay a hundred beings, many of them 
dead, others shrieking in the death agony, others 
pleading in heart-rending tones for aid, and others 
making a desperate effort to extricate themselves 
from the death-dealing trap. Many a _ battle- 
field had claimed fewer victims. Running fifty 
miles an hour to make up lost time train No. 43 
on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad 
was wrecked at Kinsey. Ten passengers were 
seriously injured, one probably fatally. It is 
thought the accident was caused by a spreading 
rail. TI'wo coaches were derailed, one completely 
turned over. It will be noted that both trains 
were trying to make up time, and that both acci- 
dents were caused by spreading rails. A few 
more. maintenance of way employees would have 
prevented both catastrophies. 
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THE UNIT OF THE STATE. 

By Mrs. Frances A. Williamson. 
_ The citizen is so closely allied to and so much 
a part of the Government of the United States 
that the very existence of the latter depends 
upon the intelligence and integrity of the former. 
It is not so much in the head that the genius of 
legislation has its seat as in the heart. 

If, as always has been taken for granted, that 
man is the head of the government, it must be 
conceded that woman is the heart of the nation. 
The organic difficulty in our government today 
is, that the heart is inactive while the head is 
overworked. If we would have a healthful poli- 
tical body distribute the burden of the State 
equally upon the head and upon the heart. This 
would be the logical means to the end of develop- 
ing a public conscience which is quite as essen- 
tial as a public purse. 

Although our form of government placed the 
sovereign power in the will of the people, yet the 
men people interpreted the right to express this 
will, according to the mediaeval theory of house- 
hold representation. The husband cast the bal- 
lot and the family was considered the unit of the 
State. This placed the wife and adult daughters 
in the position of persons whose opinions are un- 
worthy of consideration. 

Since household representation is not the 
American idea of civil government, then it must 
be conceded that the individual citizen, irrespec- 
tive of sex, is the unit of the State and entitled 
to the free and full exercise of the ballot. 

The determined effort of the suffragists of Cali- 
fornia to secure the enfranchisement of women, 
is but the natural result of the evolution of the 
idea of personal liberty. It is the revolt of the 
native spirit of western independence against 
social customs long since outgrown. 

It is an appeal for equality of opportunity, 
which is our sovereign right. The possession of 
the suffrage is necessary to complete the educa- 
tion for the suffrage. This appeal is based on 
the double principle which runs through all our 
institutions, namely, that all the intelligence in 
the State must be enlisted for its welfare, and 
that all the weakness in the community must be 
represented for its own defense. 

But, we are told that women lack political 
sagacity and have no creative faculty. We reply, 
that intuition to grasp the situation and meet 
its demands is woman’s special gift, and that 
genius is not a sporadic gift. In every case the 
creative power has been developed by careful 
training. Had men been shut out from me- 
chanical arts and technical drill, the American 
people would never have become world famous 
for mechanical inventions and labor-saving ma- 
chines. Up to 1809 no patent for invention had 
been issued to a woman. But, as her oppor- 
tunities for more general education and more 
varied activities enlarged, her creative power de- 
veloped, and since 1850 thousands of patents 
have been issued to women. 

As still larger opportunities have opened, the 
home has been first to feel the beneficent in- 
fluence of the new womanhood. Never before 
has housekeeping been conducted on such broad 
scientific methods. The training of children is 
conducted on the highest philosophical and moral 
principles. Truly, if the feminine soul is en- 
larged that larger life is applied to every sphere 
of activity. 

It has been said that the greatest discovery of 
the last century was woman’s discovery of her- 
self. The next step forward is, for man to dis- 
cover that the individual citizen—not the family 
—is the unit of the State, and by his vote, on 
Senate Amendment 8, declare that woman has 
the same inherent right to the ballot that he has, 
because she fulfills all the conditions which the 
State requires for the elector. 

The ballot and the bullet have long been in 
partnership. They have brought waste, war and 
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machine politics. The ballot without the bullet 
would hasten the coming of that day where in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual forces will super- 
sede the reign of brute power. 

Suffragists do not claim that the franchise will 
suddenly correct all the social or political evils 
of today, or suddenly double the wages of work- 
ing women. We do observe that a disfranchised 
class is always underpaid. In the world’s work, 
woman is an economic factor and needs the bal- 
lot to protect her interests. 

Ask the workingman of England what gave 
him the first guarantee he ever had of his 
brotherhood with man. Ask the workingman of 
America why all political parties are eagerly ask- 
ing what they desire, and why labor questions 
more and more are appearing in government. 
They will respond—the power of the ballot. 

The “business of politics,’ has been defined as 
the “highest of human concerns,’ hence there 
can be no logical reason for excluding women 
from these exalted privileges. 

Give woman the ballot. Charge her with the 
responsibility of state affairs, and her fancied 
disabilities will vanish like chaff before the wind, 
because there is no force that develops brain 
power like the stern necessity of creating new 
energy and forcing unknown possibilities into 
action. 

The state government needs the unused re- 
sources of woman’s genius and_ tenderness, 
united with the energy of man’s sterner reason- 
ing faculty and sterner executive ability, to ad- 
just the vexed questions of this restless period 
in our political life. 


Children’s Account 


Your children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe ina 
They cannot start too soon. 


savings account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 
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COPYRIGHT & TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 


EE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Sept, 
Silver on Black. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 
Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 
The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held on Tuesday, September 19, 
1911, President Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 


Transfer deposited: Jos. Wenn, violinist, Lo-— 


cal No. 367. 

Transfer withdrawn: 
No. 23. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union was 
held Thursday, September 14th, Vice-President 
J. J. Matheson presiding. Reports of officers and 
committees were received. The by-law commit- 
tee report was laid over until the next meeting 
and made a special order of business for 1:30 
p.m. Picnic committee reported that there were 
still members who had not made returns for 
tickets sent to them. All members who received 
tickets and have not returned or settled for same 
will have the amount of 50 cents charged on next 
quarter’s dues. 

T. Bendix, Local No. 310, O. Schath, Local No. 
1, S. Van Praag, Local No. 310, A. Speth, Local 
No. 310, K. P. Urkall, Local No. 10, A. Marcau, 
Local No. 310, H. Goodman, Local No. 310, M. 
DeSanctis, Local No. 310, S. Mark, Local No. 310, 
O. Jenke, Local No. 310, V. Bentoni, Local No. 
310, L. Torgowitsky, Local No. 310, R. Motschke, 
Local No. 310, A. Feldman Local No. 310, W. 
Hlavac, Local No. 310, are reported playing a two 
weeks’ engagement at the Columbia Theatre. 
Fred Walz, Local No. 125, is reported playing at 
the Macdonough Theatre. 

Geo. Warn has returned from a two weeks’ 
trip east, having been called to his old home in 
Wisconsin on account of the illness of his mother. 
He reports her condition much improved. 

W. A. Belard has been appointed a member of 
the board of directors to succeed A. L. Gath, re- 
signed. 

Members will take notice this is the last 
week in which to pay dues and assessments for 
the current quarter, and are requested to pay 
same as soon as possible and avoid the rush as 
well as suspensions. 

The dues and assessments for the current 
quarter, amounting to $5.75, are now due and 
payable to the financial secretary, Arthur S. 
Morey, and become delinquent after September 
30, 1911. The dues amount to $1.50, strike assess- 
ments, $3.25, and death benefit assessments $1, 
levied on account of the deaths of W. Kadletz, 
W. Delany, George Grosser and A. Lombardo. 

Members desiring to join the Perlet Orchestra 
will please leave names in the office. There is 
need of more violins. 

The committee in charge of the twenty-sixth 
anniversary celebration announce that they have 
arranged for a “Get together” on a very large 
scale next Thursday evening, September 28th, in 
the headquarters, 68 Haight street, and want all 
the members to attend and enjoy the entertain- 
ment and refreshments. The fun begins at 9 
o’clock p. m., and will continue all night. You 
will never be too late at any time. No expense 
will be spared to make this a great success. 
Members desiring invitations for friends can have 
same by applying to the committee. No one will 
be admitted without an invitation (members ex- 
cepted). 


E. B. Hoffman, Local 


————@—_—_—— 

It was Nellie’s first visit to the museum, and 
her mother was anxious to explain all things 
properly. Room after room they passed through, 
till at length they stood before a knight in shin- 
ing armor. “And this, Nellie,” said the fond 
mother, “is a suit of armor which used to be 
worn by the knights of old. What do you think 
of it, dear?” For a few brief seconds Nellie re- 
garded it thoughtfully, then shook her head. 
“P’raps it was all right,’ she said doubtfully. 
“But don’t you think, mother, it must have 
scratched the furniture awfully?” 
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5. N. WOOD & CO. 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
Cor. Washington and 11th Streets, Oakland 


Men’s Serge Suits 
WITH EXTRA PANTS 


$15.00 


Here’s a Proposition That Marks a 
New Era in the Clothing Business 


MEN’S BLUE SERGE SUITS 


Made from American Woolen Co’s. blue 
serge, guaranteed fast color, strictly all 
wool, in single-breasted and double-breasted 
styles, in shapes for short, stout figures, 
long, slim figures, heavy-set figures, medi- 
um-sized and extra-sized figures. Every 
man can be fitted from the assortment. 
These suits are splendidly made, lined with 
serge. They are equal to any $15 suit you 
have ever seen anywhere, and 
AN EXTRA PAIR OF PANTS (practically 
doubling the life of the suit) IS FUR- 
NISHED FREE WITH EACH SUIT! 
ON SALE FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. 

See Market-Street Windows. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgom’y 

Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 


The Chicago “Public” has this to say of the 
old tramp printer: “Those of us who can recall 
the country printing office of fifty years ago, will 
honor in memory the ‘tramp printer’ of that time. 
A good workman, as a rule, he could give the 
apprentice lessons and ‘ye editor’ pointers, and 
was a companionable shopmate besides. He was 
about as other men, except for his obsession by 
the ‘wanderlust,’ which kept him from staying 
long in a place. His exchequer replenished with 
a few days’ work, off he would go, along the 
railway times, or on the canal towpath, or down 
the dirt road, or across the fields. But he was 
no criminal and no beggar. For what he got 
he gave full value. He simply wouldn’t ‘stay 
put.” ; 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The regular monthly meeting will be held on 
Sunday, at which time the newspaper and ma- 
chine scale presented at the last meeting will be 
reported upon by the executive committee. 


A communication has been received by Secre- 
tary Michelson stating that several years ago 
J. E. McCormick, a member of San Francisco 
Union died, leaving property in Redlands, Cal., 
and making inquiry concerning relatives. Any- 
one possessing information in this regard kindly 
inform headquarters. 

The Washington “Trade Unionist” says: B.S. 
Feeney is back from the San Francisco session 
of the I. T. U. looking fine, and has nothing but 
praise for the entertainment both en route and 
during the session. He is also very much im- 
pressed with the wild and woolly west. 

The “Western Laborer” says: “The souvenir 
of the late I. T. U. convention is a beautiful 
piece of printing, and its contents are clean and 
on a high plane. It should be placed in the read- 
ing room of every commercial club and library in 
America to show how far the printing trade has 
advanced. 

The Houston delegates have this to say in 
their report: “The San Francisco convention, 
from point of attendance and entertainment, was 
the greatest meeting ever held by the printers 
and we do not believe it will ever be equaled 
again. The committee on entertainment, the 
members of the local union and the citizenship 
were lavish and painstaking in their efforts to see 
that every delegate and visitor had a ‘good time.’ 
Money did not for an instant stand in the way. 
All you had to do was to express a desire and 
your wish was immediately gratified. Those in 
attendance were unstinted in their praise of San 
Francisco, her union and her people. This splendid 
entertainment must have cost more than fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

Miss Mary H. (Mollie) Grady died on Septem- 
ber 10th after several months illness. Miss Grady 
was born in Yankee Hill, Tuolumne County, Cal., 
fifty-five years ago, and has been a consistent 
member of Typographical Union No. 21 for 
twenty-five years, and was very popular among 
the printers owing to her charitable disposition. 
She was employed at the “Call” office, and held 
this position for about twenty-four years. The 
remains were interred at Holy Cross Cemetery 
on Tuesday morning, September 12th. 

A late issue of the “Australasian Typograph- 
ical Journal” contained this paragraph about a 
gentleman not unknown to local fame: “During 
the past month we have been visited by Mr. Sam 
Murray, who possesses cards of membership 
from ‘Big Six,’ in New York, and Durban Union, 
of South Africa. Brother Murray is an enthusias- 
tic trade unionist, and has established a high rep- 
utation as a ‘globe trotter. The secretary of 
the Western Australian Union sent fraternal 
greetings, highly commending Mr. Murray to our 
consideration, upon which the executive did its 
best to make our visitor’s stay in sunny New 
South Wales a pleasant memory. Mr. Murray is 
very observant, a characteristic which prompted 
him to publish a book of his previous travels, en- 
titled ‘From Clime to Clime,’ and he will prob- 
ably do likewise in respect to his visit to Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Murray’s fund of information con- 
cerning other lands, particularly in respect to 
unionism, was a source of keen pleasure to all 
who met him. 

Born to the wife of G. B. Oman of the “Ex- 
aminer” chapel, a daughter. Mother and daughter 
doing well. Mr. Oman has one daughter mar- 
ried and expects soon to be a grandfather. 

——_ 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. **e 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p.m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 8—Meet alternate 

Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 

Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet ist and 3d 

Mondays, 1524 Powell. 
beret (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 177 


‘app. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, lst and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 4th Thursdays, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 22 Ninth. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays. Roesch 
Building, 15th and Mission. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2a Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, $16 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—Meet second and fourth 
Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. J. Toohey, 
618 Precita ave. 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Tiv. Hall, Albion ave., between 16th 
and 17th. 

ee ee 1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 

all. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 

Biggs neve 8a Tuesday, Labor Temple, 

th. : 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No, 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters. No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays in evening, second and fourth Thurs- 
days in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. S. T. Dixen, 
business agent. 

“igar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet lst and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 925 Golden Gate ave., 
Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 303 Sixth; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet 1st 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Riseu 7S! Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 

ulton. 

Bleorricas Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 

euart. 

ai led Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 124 

ulton. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

wy Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 316 


Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13020—Meet 2d 
and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 
Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
yest Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 
th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 

Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 
306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glove Workers—Miss B. Haraldson, secretary, 780 
59th st., Oakland, Cal. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 5 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall. 454 Valencia. Headquarters. same place. 

Hatters—James Moran, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 8d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. See., 1606 Castro. 

sage pgs No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
2 ak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet ist and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 8d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 4283—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 38d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. i. Kline, 
secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet ist and 3a Sundays, 441 Broad- 


way. 

Pattern Makers-—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

aoe eee Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Mar- 

et. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet list Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th 


Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 


Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall. 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—H. Will, 738A 
De Long Ave. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 22 Ninth. 

atationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
31 th. 


Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
Mee Ae saad Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, No. 29—Meet 2d 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John 
McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Blectrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, in Assembly Hall, Monadnock Building. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers-—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. e 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobaceo Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. LL. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet first Wednesday 2:30 Pp. m., 
qe Wednesday evenings, at headquarters, 61 

urk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, at headquar- 
ters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Wee, eo ee 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Walter J. 
Talbot, secretary, 127 Ellis. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. 
Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 


Wage Earners’ Suffrage League—316 14th; office 
hours 9 to 11 a. m. Louise LaRue, secretary. 


Home Finding LOW 
Season is 


here SETTLERS’ FARES 


in effect September 15 
to October 15, 1911, 
from the East to 


CALIFORNIA 
Via 
SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Here are some of them: 


From 

Council Bluffs ....$25.00 
Omaha: seca 25.00 
Kansas City .......... 25.00 
Denver .. 

FLOUSton eee eeesceeeeseee 25.00 
St: sMouis™s 22. 32.00 


New Orleans ......... 


ChicagGi as... <e-: 33.00 


Write to us for others 
and details of rates and 


routes. 


884 Market Street. 
Palace Hotel, 
Market St. Ferry Depot, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
(By Political Equality League.) 

Miss Helen Todd, the Illinois factory inspector 
who is touring for the suffragists throughout the 
southern part of the State and who has spoken 
before the Men’s City Club as well as the Wo- 
man’s City Club of Los Angeles, has received 
word from Senator La Follette, which has been 
given to the women of California. He says: 

“Go out to California by all means, and say just 
what any decent man would say for decent wo- 
men—just that and no more. They want a proper 
Tepresentation in government that the good 
things of life may go to the many instead of the 
few; that the government shall be the will of 
the people; that politics may again be connected 
with this will of the people instead of divorced 
from it; that laughter and happiness may come 
back to the lips and hearts of the children; that 
peace and home life may come back to the labor- 
ing men and women. And under a union of the 
fine men, working shoulder to shoulder with the 
fine women, all this may be accomplished; the 
blot of child labor can be wiped from the country; 
the people can make again an America, the 
place where we have dreamed of having a free 
and happy country ruled by the good of the whole 
people.” 

Judge Lindsey has written directly to the Cali- 
fornia Political Equality League of Los Angeles 
in answer to assertions made by State Senator 
Cartwright of Fresno, who has repeatedly de- 
clared that dire results have burdened Colorado 
since the women were enfranchised. Among 
other things supporting suffrage in his State, Ben 
Lindsey says. 

“The genuine friends of morality and prosperity 
of any city or State are those men and women 
of their community who fight to make better con- 
ditions, fight in the open, fight with the truth, 


no matter what the truth is, in order that they 
may elevate the tone of their city and common- 
wealth, because this kind of fighting gives prom- 
ise of effective and permanent reform, especially 
of certain evils, that because of certain conditions, 


Store Open Saturday 
Evenings Until 10 | 
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have attacked every growing city in this coun- 
try. Denver is more free from such evils than 
other cities, and those that remain are meeting 
with such determined opposition from a cour- 
ageous and patriotic citizenship, who put love of 
their city and State above all other considera- 
tions, that it is only a matter of a short time 
when Denver shall permanently become the 
cleanest, most moral and democratic city in 
America and the State of Colorado the most 
ideal commonwealth of the nation.” 

War is talked about incessantly among the anti- 
suffragists, who are terror-stricken lest enfran- 
chised women should prove a burden to the na- 
tion in time of war. But a clerk in the War De- 
partment at Washington has found that during 
the Civil War more than 2,000,000 of the enlisted 
fighters were less than twenty-one years of age, 
many of them as young as ten years. Such statis- 
tics put to rout the unsubstantiated statement 
that battle lines are recruited from the physical 
strength of a nation solely. 

ee a ee 
ATTEMPT TO NULLIFY LABOR LAW. 

The case of the Hoge-Montgomery Co. vs. 
Charles L. Daugherty as Commissioner of Labor, 
was heard by Judge Cotterel of the United States 
Circuit Court last week. This case involves the 
constitutionality of the Oklahoma statute, passed 
two years ago, requiring that all convict-made 
goods be branded or marked before being offered 
for sale in the State. The Commissioner of La- 
bor notified all dealers of the provisions of the 
statute and warnéd them that prosecutions would 
follow in cases of violation. The Hoge-Mont- 
gomery Mfg. Co., which manufactures shoes in 
the Kentucky penitentiary at Frankfort, having 
a contract for the labor of about 800 convicts, 
thereupon prayed for an injunction to restrain 
the commissioner from proceeding with the en- 
forcement of the law, on the ground that the 
statute was an infringement on the jurisdiction 
of the National Government over interstate com- 
merce. The argument before Judge Cotterel was 
on a motion to make the injunction permanent. 
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PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREE 


Opp. STOCHTON 
Commercial Building 


Specials in Union-Stamped Shoes 


(iun-Metal Calf 
Button Shoes 


A ‘‘KATSCHINSKI’”’ SPECIAL VALUE 
Made of Dull Finished ‘‘Gun Metal’’ Calfskin —‘‘Hitoe’’ 


Shape—Dull tops, Sewed Extension Soles, Cuban Heels. 
These are wonders at the price asked 


Patent Colt 
Bluchers 


THREE NEW STYLES IN DRESS SHOES 
Patent Colt Vamp Bluchers— Dull Calf Tops— ‘‘Hifront’”’ 
—‘‘Stub’’ and ‘‘Pug’’ Toes—Hand Welt Extension Soles, 
High Military Heels. New styles that will please PY - 
ticular dressers...... wiestaastanes seea tsar icnints cece ses $3.50 


SS A i eS | oe hg bch DOF ER EO PES StS SE 
The above are but a sample of the hundreds of styles of UNION STAMPED SHOES that we show— We have them i in all 


[qr <o 


shapes-—For Work and for Dress Wear and the Prices range from $2.00 to $6.00 the pair. 


= ee aes at Benet 
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Phone Douglas 1309 Room 540 Mills Bldg. 
RICHARD CAVERLY 
Agent. ‘ 


Don’t Carry Life Insurance, 
Let It Carry You. 


Self-paying, income policy, with cash re- 
turn if you live, providing for old age, or 
your loved ones when you die. 


A guaranteed pension for life, if you are 
physically or mentally unable to work. For 
Man or Woman. 


Send for Illustration. 


PARCELS POST. 
By Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr. 

I introduced the following bill and asked that 
it be read for the information of the Senate: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this act no higher postage rate shall 
be charged for the transmission of mail entirely 
within the United States or its possessions than 
is charged for transmission of mail partly within 
and partly without the United States or its pos- 
sessions. The Postmaster General is hereby au- 
thorized and required to establish and enforce 
rules and regulations which will give the people 
of th2 United States rights and privileges in the 
use cf the United States mails as liberal as the 
rights and privileges the United States accords 
to the people of the most-favored nation.” 

It may seem strange that there should be a 
possibility of legislation giving American citizens 
privileges in the United States mails between 
themselves equal with those enjoyed by residents 
of this country in transaction of business with 
residents of foreign countries. The facts are 
these: Within the United States the rate of 
postage on fourth-class matter is 16 cents a 
pound, with a limit of 4 pounds. The United 
States is party to a treaty under which residents 
of twenty-nine foreign countries may send fourth- 
class matter through the United States mails at 
12 cents a pound, with a limit of 11 pounds. In 
other words, a man may send an 11-pound pack- 
age from San Francisco to Rome, Italy, at 12 
cents a pound, but if he wishes to send the same 
articles to New York he must divide them into 
packages of not to exceed 4 pounds each and pay 
16 cents a pound. A Japanese residing in New 
York can send an 11-pound package to his friends 
in Tokyo at 12 cents, but an American in New 
York can send only a 4-pound package from New 
York to Washington and must pay 16 cents a 
pound. 

The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
of both Senate and House have under consider- 
ation bills for the establishment of parcels post. 
In my opinion, the specific provisions of such a 
bill should be fixed only after the most careful 
investigation. I believe Congress will establish 
a parcels-post rate of less than 12 cents a pound, 
and a rate very much less than that for short 
hauls. But whatever the ultimate action on the 
question of parcels post, I see no reason for de- 
lay in the enactment of this law, giving Ameri- 
can citizens as favorable postal facilities as this 
Government extends to residents of foreign coun- 
tries. Especially is this true when investigation 
by the Post Office Department shows that the 
cost of transporting fourth-class matter is ap- 
proximately 12 cents a pound. The passage of 
this bill will in no way conflict with any subse- 
quent legislation on the subject of parcels post. 


eee Sad A ci 
President McArdle of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, who is 
now doing service as a Pittsburg Councilman, 
has resigned, and Secretary-Treasurer John Wil- 
liams has been appointed as his successor. As- 
sistant Secretary Tighe has been appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer, 


